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tresses. But Moltke was not a Brunswick nor Bazaine
a Dumouriez. Within six months of this proud act of
defiance Alsace and Lorraine were ceded to Germany.

Four and a half years elapsed before the Republic,
hastily proclaimed at the Hotel de Villa by the strong
and impetuous son of an Italian grocer, was formally
accepted by the legislature of France. It was then
carried as the lame but ineluctable conclusion of a
disappointing history without a ray of enthusiasm,
and by the narrowest of all possible majorities. The
Constitution of the Third Republic was the work of
the left centre and bears the hall-mark of its manu-
facture. The minds out of which it was slowly and
nervously extracted were as untouched by the geo-
metrical rigour of the earlier republican theory as they
were alien to its large and humane illusions. They
did not believe that they were giving the law to Europe
or that they were framing a perfect Constitution, or
that their craftsmanship conformed to anj^ classical
and pre-ordained model of pure democracy. They
spoke without rapture, without allusions to Solon or
Lycurgus, as business men engaged in one of the com-
plicated and difficult operations of practical life. Their
main concern was to preclude a. repetition of those
errors and misfortunes which had been found to flow
from a too literal interpretation of the doctrine of
popular sovereignty, and so they decreed that the
Chamber of Deputies should be checked by a Senate
and that the President should be the creature not of
the plebiscite but of a congress of the two Houses
sitting together.

The series of events which led up to this meticulous
and durable equipose is a curious page in the history
of political conversions. " Passion/' in the fine and